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OUR ARITHMETICS. 


WE do not like to avow an intention to find fault with our text- 
books in arithmetic, and the system of instruction in that branch 
growing out of them; for the term /ault-finding is an unfortunate 
one, and does not dispose toward a candid and dispassionate con- 
sideration of any subject. It is nevertheless true, and, being true, 
may be affirmed without justly incurring the charge of fault-find- 
ing, that our arithmetics, even the best of them, are open to very 
grave objections. Few teachers, if any, will deny this although 
we are all guilty of the too common inconsistency of holding to 
one thing in theory, and acting out another in practice. But our 
inconsistency, in this respect at least, is perhaps easily enough 
accounted for by the well known circumstances under which the 
teacher is usually compelled to labor. He is not always at liberty 
to choose his own implements of labor, and even where he is, his 
relation to the public and to public opinion is so peculiar, as to 
make acquiescence often preferable to attempts at reform. 

Now, although “circumstances alter cases” oftentimes, they 
ought not to do so at all times; and ordinary circumstances cer- 
tainly cannot wink out of sight, or excuse, extraordinary defects in 
the means or modes of any pursuit. Our arithmetics, excellent 
in many respects, are, in our humble judgment, constructed upon 
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wrong principles, besides containing many defects and imperfec- 
tions. Let us examine some of these points, and notice, as we 
proceed, what a good text-book in arithmetic should be. 

Our arithmetics attempt too much at explanation, in a formal, 
didactic manner, which is seldom intelligible, and never attractive, 
to the majority of pupils, and which is based upon the erroneous 
assumption, that it is a kindness to the pupil to carry aid and 
assistance, uncalled for, to his own door, when in reality he should 
first, by actual trial, be made to feel the need of aid, and then he 
should be made to go forth and seek it, with the living teacher, for 
the most part, as his guide where his own judgment fails to lead 
to the solution of the difficulties which he may chance to encoun- 
ter. It would be vastly better for the pupil if three-fourths of the 
explanations in the text-books in this branch were stricken out 
altogether. They do not, asa general thing, give intelligible aid 
to the pupil. ‘They may satisfy the mind of the author, or of the 
mature student, but to the young beginner they are too full and 
too abstruse, and serve rather to bewilder than to enlighten him in 
his slow and cautious steps in search of the modes and reasons for 
his work. They attempt to aid him, as we have said above, before 
he feels the need of aid, and do not compel him to rely sufficiently 
upon his own judgment. If we will recur to our own first expe- 
rience in learning written arithmetic, we cannot fail to remember 
that we seldom acquired from the book a clear understanding of 
the principles involved in the solution of the examples, over which 
we spent so many anxious hours. Not only is this true, but it is 
equally so that most of us were obliged to learn “how to do the 
sums” from the “ master,” or from some older or more advanced 
fellow. pupil, to whom we gained access by leave “to speak,” or to 
‘leave our seat.” The explanation, long, learned, and dull, ac- 
companying the first steps in the several rules, was read over, per- 
haps, and pondered ; but served only to increase the impression 
that the study was very “hard,” and full of difficulties ; yet these 
difficulties often vanished suddenly by a single familiar hint from 
the teacher, who saw and knew our peculiar difficulties; and 
oftentimes, when watching his operation upon the blackboard or 
slate, the successive steps to be taken, or the reasons therefor, be- 
came readily and clearly apparent. ‘The same is true of to-day. 
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Take a class in arithmetic, using a text-book with voluminous 
explanations, and it will be found that the number of pupils is sur- 
prisingly small who really use those explanations, and who are 
able, by the aid of them, to perform the examples understandingly, 
and to give the reasons for the same. In the nature of the case, 
explanations should be adapted to the particular circumstances of 
the class or pupil, a thing impossible, of course, upon the printed 
page. But the living teacher, who knows his pupils and their 
‘peculiarities, can adopt a familiarity in his explanations not pos- 
sible in a text-book. Furthermore, the explanations can and 
should be drawn out, in part at least, of the pupils themselves. 
When pupils are compelled to think and to exercise their judg- 
ment as to what is to be done, and the “reasons why,” this very 
effort at thought leads their minds in the proper channel, and they 
have the satisfaction of enjoying light obtained by their own efforts, 
instead of receiving it passively from others. 

It seems to us that all we need under this head in our arith 
metics is, in each of the principal rules or topics of the book, a 
single plain and practical example, not above the comprehension of 
the pupil, accompanied by the briefest possible explanation of the 
reasons for the work in its operation. Anything more than this 
is superfluous, and often a source of perplexity and discourage- 
ment. 

The examples for practice in our arithmetics are by far too few. 
In many books they are so few that the pupil is often hurried from 
one rule or topic to another, before he has had practice sufficient to 
give him clear and distinct perceptions of principles and operations, 
or to receive impressions of them which will be lasting. This 
explains what is often noticed and remarked upon by teachers, — 
that the more such pupils advance, the less definite and exact is 
their knowledge of the science and operation of numbers. It may 
possibly be objected, that the addition of a greater number of exam- 
ples for practice would demand more time than we can give to this 
branch, in these times when the number of studies is so great and 
the period of attendance at school so short. ‘This objection is not, 
we think, a valid one. After a pupil has acquired a tolerably clear 
understanding of a rule in arithmetic, and a little facility in its 
operations, the performance of examples under that rule becomes 
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244 OUR ARITHMETICS. 
more and more easy, and, of course, the time necessary for their 
operations, less and less. For instance, let a beginner commence 
the rule of interest, containing, say, sixty examples. Now, in 
nine cases out of ten, the pupil will perform the last forty-five 
examples as readily, and in as short a space of time as he required 
for the first fifteen. At first, his steps are slow and cautious, but 
practice gives him facility in his work, and then it soon becomes in 
reality a kind of habit, and proficiency in this habit constitutes 
excellence in practical mathematics. 

Our arithmetics contain variously from fifteen hundred to five 
thousand examples, — very few having the last named number, 
although one or two treatises are said to exceed it. If the num- 
ber of examples were to be increased, especially in the fundamental 
rules and early chapters of the book, greater facility and power in 
their solution would be acquired, and, if the examples are adapted 
for practice, and not for mere puzzles, ten thousand might be per- 
formed without any increase of time, but with great gain in point 
of clearness and thorough, practical knowledge. 

The method of arranging the examples under the several rules 
by which they are to be done, is manifestly a bad one. When a 
problem is presented to the mind of the pupil, two very important 
questions pertain to that problem: What is required? How is 
the work to be done? Combining them, they are substantially 
this: How shall I proceed to obtain the required result in this 
case? In examining the problem in reference to these questions, 
and in answering them by a reliance upon his own judgment, the 
pupil is to obtain his principal mental discipline, and his chief 
advantage in performing his example. The solution of the exam- 
ple, after the modus operandi has been ascertained, the mere man- 
ual part of the operation is, to a certain extent, mechanical, and of 
secondary importance. But as examples are for the most part 
arranged in our arithmetics, this exercise of the judgment is not 
required. ‘That which ought to be the first work of the pupil, and 
which, as we have said, is vastly the most important, is gratuitously 
done for him! ‘The examples usually found in the books under 
the head of “ Miscellaneous Questions” are so few, and so gene- 
rally regarded as matter put in “to fill up” the work, that they 
form no exception to the general rule. Now, it seems to us that a 
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more rational method would be somewhat as follows: Under each 
of the four fundamental rules, so called, let there be a few (and 
only a few) examples to be done to illustrate those rules ; and then 
let there be, not a page or two merely of miscellaneous examples, 
but many pages, — several hundred examples, at least, — an 
amount of work that shall occupy the pupil for months. In this 
feature of the work there should be no classification, no arrange- 
ment of the examples under the head of different chapters, refer- 
ing to particular rules ; and care should be exercised that success- 
ive examples be not characterized by similarity, nor should there 
be any indication that the method of solution in one example fur- 
nishes a key to the method of the succeeding one, or of any other. 
This arrangement will compel the pupil, at the outset, to fall back 
upon his own judgment; and, if the exercise is continued long 
enough before advancing to other rules, he will acquire a habit of 
self-reliance that will be of incalculable benefit to him in his sub- 
sequent work. Upon this habit of thoroughness and self-reliance, 
early formed, depends, in a great measure, the ease and facility 
with which he will make progress in the higher rules and more 
advanced portions of arithmetic. After a beginning thus made 
with the fundamental rules, the same methods should be adopted 
for other topics, arranging under the several rules barely examples 
enough for illustration; and then let the whole be followed by 
what we should term, both in point of bulk and importance, the 
main body of the work, — ‘‘ Examples for practice,”’ in miscellan- 
eous form, as above indicated. This should be full and varied. 
We see no reason why this feature should not be allowed to oc- 
cupy three-fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the work; for at the 
most, all definitions, rules, explanations, and examples to illustrate 
them, should not occupy more than the first third of the book. 
Beyond this there should be examples only, with no answers, and 
with neither note nor comment. 

The introduction of examples that are mere puzzles, and that 
do not illustrate any rule, ard are seldom or never met with in prac- 
tice, is a feature that mars many of our text-books, one in regard 
to the impropriety of which there is not much difference of opin- 
ion, and one which certainly need not be discussed in this journal. 
And in arithmetics for Common Schools, the same remarks are 
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equally applicable to problems requiring a knowledge of the higher 
departments of geometry and trigonometry. 

In many books, there is a want of good judgment in adapting 
the examples to the age and capacity of the pupil. Difficult exam- 
ples are discouraging to young beginners, and create a dislike for 
the study. In one text-book which has been very extensively 
used in American schools, the first example given in Long Division, 
to be performed by the pupil, is one in which the divisor occupies 
three places. Such an example requires a mental effort, to begin 
with, not within the grasp of children of the age usually found in 
classes of beginners in written arithmetic. 

Definitions as found in most of our arithmetics, form another 
feature to which many objections exist. The importance of a 
good, clear, and concise definition is universally acknowledged. 
Upon such a definition depends, in a very great measure, the clear- 
ness and accuracy of a knowledge of the essential principles upon 
which is based all mathematical science. A loose, bungling defi- 
nition leaves no clear perception upon the mind, and not unfre- 
quently leads it astray. When we read a definition of arithmetic 
that begins by telling us that “ arithmetic is both a science and an 
art,” etc., etc., we are very sure, that whatever may be the math- 
ematical attainments of that author, he does not understand the form 
of language and thought best adapted to convey knowledge to the 
youthful mind. Another work, at hand, tells us that ‘* Fractions are 
broken parts of whole numbers ;” a definition more absurd and untrue 
than one found in a quaint old arithmetic, which calls fractions “ the 
arithmetic of little quantities.” 

The rules of our text-books are another objectionable feature. 
They are often absurd in their grammar, philosophy, and common 
sense. We are told, for instance, in addition, to “ write down the 
numbers under each other,” —an operation hardly necessary, and 
seldom performed, we imagine. But what we object to most, is the 
wordiness of rules. They are seldom or never characterized by that 
simplicity and terseness of language so well adapted to young minds. 
It is a good rule in speaking and writing, to say what is to be said in 
the most direct and natural manner, using language adapted to the 
capacity of those who are to hear or read, and to use no more 
language than is necessary for a clear expression of the thoughts at 
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hand, This is often violated, but seldom followed in rules in 
arithmetic. It is not unfrequently difficult for pupils of considera- 
ble proficiency, to tell what is really meant by a rule, so diffuse is 
its language, and so ill chosen its words. We see no reason why 
mathematicians, who make our text-books, should disregard the 
rules of English grammar and rhetoric, for the plain straight-for- 
ward use of language and expression of ideas. In most of our 
arithmetics, the language of the rules will admit of being cut down 
at least one-half, and yet suffer nothing by it, but rather be greatly 
improved. 

Greater care is necessary to prevent pupils from receiving the 
impression, that every new rule or topic involves the use of a new 
and independent principle in mathematics, and in operation by 
numbers. Learners not unfrequently “ go through” the arithmetic 
with the idea that the different rules in the book are as independent 
of each other as are the squares on a checker board. At the very 
outset, in written arithmetic, they are told there are “ four funda- 
mental rules.” Now, while it is true there are four fundamental 
methods of operating by numbers, there are not four fundamental 
principles. ‘There can be, in all arithmetics, but two, — the prin- 
ciples of increase and of decrease. It seems to us that this fact is 
not made sufficiently prominent. It would be far better, in very 
many respects, to have addition followed by multiplication, — and 
subtraction by division ; that it might be more distinctly impressed 
upon the mind of the young beginner, that, in each case, the two 
rules are only different ways of doing the same thing — different 
modification of the same principle of operation. It should be con- 
stantly borne in mind, that our text-books are, or should be, 
intended as manuals for school use, where pupils are to have the 
benefits of a teacher for explanation and illustration. They are 
not learned treatises for the study or leisure reading of educated 
mathematicians. 

Similar suggestions might be made upon other points, but articles 
for the Teacher should not be long. Our aim has been to show that 
much superfluous matter in our arithmetics would better be dis- 
pensed with ; that the living teacher, by oral instruction, can better 
aid the pupil, than can voluminous printed explanations ; that the 
examples should be more numerous, and so arranged as to requirea 
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greater exercise of judgment on the part of the pupil ; that defini- 
tions should be prepared with more care and accuracy ; that the 
rules should be plain and concise ; that principles should not be 
confounded with mere methods of operation, and that the work 
should be eminently characterized by clearness and simplicity. 
They are features that would greatly improve our text-books in 
arithmetic, 
A. P. 8. 





PRONOUNCING DICTIONARIES. 


A writer in the May number of the Teacher, over the signa- 
ture of “A,” calls in question some of the positions of my article 
in the New York World, respecting the notation of vowels in un- 
accented syllables. My communication was published over my 
own initials, and I should have preferred not to be reviewed 
anonymously ; but the article of “‘ A,” is courteous in its tone, and 
was evidently written with a sincere desire to arrive at the best re- 
sults. I am gratified to find that this subject, which has slumbered 
quite too long, is at length attracting the attention of educators in 
all parts of the country. 

It is certainly a very remarkable feature in “ A’s ” rejoinder, that 
he has not even attempted to controvert the main points of my 
argument in favor of noting the quality of all the vowel sounds. 

The article which I sent to the World, had its origin in the 
wants of the schools with which I am connected. In analyzing the 
sounds of words in connection with lessons in reading, our pupils 
find it necessary to give a definite quality to every vowel sound. 
When a doubt arises respecting the sound of a vowel, the pupil 
naturally turns to his dictionary for aid. But in our two leading 
dictionaries, more than one-half of all the vowel sounds respecting 
which any doubt is likely to arise, have no mark to indicate their 
quality. This seemed to me a radical defect in a pronouncing dic- 
tionary, and I ventured to call attention to it, and to ask fora 
school edition of both Worcester and Webster, in which all the 
vowel sounds should be noted. This I did, first by addressing the 
publishers of both dictionaries, and afterwards through the public 
press. 
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The want to which I refer is not confined to Chicago, but exists 
wherever exercises in spelling by sounds are introduced, in con- 
nection with lessons in reading or spelling; and I have already re- 
ceived letters from leading educators in fifteen different States, 
including several of the acknowledged champions of education in 
the Old Bay State, endorsing the views of my former article, and 
joining with me in the request for a more complete pronouncing 
dictionary. 

1 take for granted that the practice of analysing the sounds of 
words, is now introduced in most of the best schools of the country. 
Such exercises are certainly as common in Massachusetts as in 
Illinois. I take also for granted, that in analyzing words, pupils 
are to give some definite quality to every vowel sound that occurs. 
I never witnessed an exercise in the schools of either Massachusetts 
or Illinois, in which this was not required. No teacher ever thinks 
of excusing his pupils from uttering the difficult or doubtful sounds. 
If these two positions are admitted, and even “A” does not attempt 
to controvert them, then it must also be admitted that both Webster 
and Worcester still lack one of the essential elements of complete- 
ness in a pronouncing dictionary for the use of schools ; since both 
of these authors fail to note the quality of more than one-half of 
the vowel sounds of the language. 

Can anything be more absurd, than to require teachers and 
pupils to decide the questions that arise, and give to each sound a 
definite quality, and at the same time excuse the author who pre- 
pares a dictionary for the guidance of teachers and pupils from 
doing the same thing? This is the main point in my argument, 
and the one most strongly pressed in my former article, and yet 
“A,” has not even attempted to meet it. 

I know there are serious difficulties connected with this subject, 
and as this is the very postulate with which my former article com- 
menced, it certainly did not need the whole strength of ‘ A’s” re- 
joinder, to establish it. It is because these difficulties exist, that 
teachers ask for an improved pronouncing dictionary to aid in over- 
coming them. ‘Take, for example the word abide. The pupil or 
teacher finds it difficult to decide whether a is properly sounded as 
in father or as in fate. Let the trained ear of the lexicographer 
decide which of these sounds is to be preferred, and then let the 
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vowel be marked accordingly. It should also be italicised or re- 
ceive some additional mark, to show that the sound is obscured. 
If the sound is decided to be that of the Italian a, the vowel will 
then appear to be distinctly noted as having the obscure sound of 
ain father. ‘This system indicates the quality of every vowel 
sound, and at the same time guards the learner against giving undue 
stress to sounds that are properly obscure. 

But suppose we admit that the dictionary should leave these 
questions of special difficulty to be settled by teachers and pupils. 
No one pretends that one-half of the unaccented vowels have any 
such difficulty, I ask, then, what possible reason can be given for 
omitting the notation, when no doubt exists respecting the quality 
of the sound? In the word tworpid, for instance, why do our dic- 
tionaries mark the quality of the accented vowel, and not of the 
unaccented? Certainly not because there is any difficulty in de- 
ciding what is the proper sound of i. 

The dictionaries of Webster and Worcester have done much to 
aid in fixing the orthography of the language. This they have 
done, not by throwing back upon every one the responsibility of 
deciding for himself, which form of spelling he will adopt, but by 
selecting the particular form which they regarded as the best, and 
giving it the sanction of their recommendation. Let them adopt 
the same course in respect to the notation of the obscure vowels, 
and they will receive the thanks of the teachers and pupils of 
every State in the Union. 

Chicago, June, "61. WwW. H. W. 





SCHOOL GOES WRONG, — WHERE’S THE BLAME? 


In many cases, surely, the teacher causes the school to “go 
wrong.” ‘This will happen so long as unsuitable persons are em- 
ployed to teach. 

The cure is—be wiser next year. But paradoxical as it may 
seem, schools do sometimes “go wrong,” simply because the 
teacher goes right. 

In proof of this, let us note some of the “ wrongs,” which the 
teacher, if fit for his work —knows ought to be righted. First, 
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then, no sane or sensible man, needs to have it proved to him, that 
habitual tardiness and irregularity of attendance, are evils in them- 
selves sufficient to sap the thrift from any school. Scores of our 
schools are yearly crippled, and rendered nearly worthless, from 
this cause. How shall this wrong be righted ? 

To take a case. A band of strays come lounging in, mayhap, in 
the midst of a recitation. ‘The teacher asks: ‘* Moses, why are you 
late?” With a prodigious longitudinal extension of the face, 
Moses whines out. ‘I come as soon as I coo-ud;” and an equally 
gratifying response comes from Sam, and Bill, and Mary Jane, and 
somebody’s “‘ dear Mehitable.” I think I hear some one say — who 
knows all about it,—why don’t you demand excuses from the 
parents? I can call spirits from the vasty deep” said a famous 
brag, of whom we read, to which, you will recollect the shrewd 
rejoinder was ‘ But will they come when you do call for them?” 
“« Ay, there ’s the rub!” Will the excuses come when called for ? 
It is one thing to demand them, quite a different to get them. It 
is a mournful fact to which every teacher of experience can bear 
witness, that parents are often too indifferent to the welfare of the 
school, even to write excuses for their children. Here, then, is one 
reason why the school ‘‘ goes wrong.” ‘The teacher cannot correct 
the evil, “‘ where ’s the blame ?”’ 

Habitual absence is another evil equally fatal and common, and 
for which the parent is wholly responsible. As a general rule, the 
parent has no moral right to keep his children from school a single 
day. A term of school is like a ladder, of which each day is a 
round. When you have struck one-half the rounds from your 
child’s ladder, do you expect him to climb? 

Again, if the teacher is fit for his work, his constant aim will be 
to transform disorder and sloth, into strictest order and cheerful 
work. 

How shall this be done? ‘‘ By moral suasion, of course,” our 
wiseacre replies. But does not everybody know, that in most 
schools, there will always be some scholars, whom persuasion and 
argument fail to reach; and to whom all your words, kindly or 
otherwise, are but “ mouthfuls of spoken wind?” Such cases not 
unfrequently occur. Reluctantly and sorrowfully, the teacher 


punishes some gross offender ; straightway what a fluttering in the 
family roost ! 
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Down comes the enraged paternal, breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter, it may be, and after spewing out enough of his irc 
to afford temporary relief, and having frightened (7) you considerably 
with such phrases, as— put you through,’ — “extent of the 
law,” and the like verbal trash, away he stalks, larding his con. 
science with the pious reflection that he has “ done the district a 
great service.” 





Tn vain the teacher urges, that he only demanded obedience to 
some reasonable regulation. 'Thenceforth, this man is the teacher's 
foe, and will do him and his school what harm he can. Of course, 
the school goes wrong. Where ’s the blame? Illustrations might 
be multiplied showing how schools do sometimes “ go wrong” 
in spite of the teacher. But enough. The fact is, the school 
should be a “company concern,” not a mill, where the teacher is 
hired and left to grind alone. 

Parents are, equally with the teacher, responsible for a good 
school ; and there are communities in which a really good schoo! 
would scarcely be tolerated. For instance, a good school cannot be 
kept where the rank heresy prevails, that the teacher should noi 
chastise the scholar. 

What treatment do these reformers suggest for offenders? “ fo: 
it must needs be that offences come.” One offers expulsion ; but. 
is it not better to save a limb than to amputate it? Would you 
set this wilful lad, or that silly miss — just emerged into the awful 
dignity of teens —adrift, when Solomon’s recipe might sav: 
them? Another very wise man thinks ‘‘a school should be mac 
so attractive that the discipline will take care of itself.” I hav 
heard men who were doubtless partially sane talk thus ; but if, as 
Solomon says, “ much study is a weariness of the flesh,” I confess 
myself puzzled to see, how it can be so fantastically tricked out, as 
to become pastime for lazy boys and girls. There is much non- 
sense talked in relation to this matter. Hear Dr. Johnson : 

‘** Until you can fix the degree of obstinacy of the scholar, you 
cannot fix the degree of severity of the master. Severity should 
be continued, until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured.” 

When the long looked for Millenium dawns, I suspect corporai 
punishment may be properly dispensed with. But, inasmuch as 
that delectable period would seem to be at least several years 
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distant, is it not, on the whole, best to follow Solomon and com- 
mon sense a little 'onger? Let me not be misunderstood, ‘That 
teacher is not fit to teach, who relies main/y upon the rod to secure 
obedience. He should rule rather in the hearts of his scholars, 
than over them. He should be a kind and genial man, ever ready 
to speak a pleasant word to his pupils, but he should be an inflexi- 
ble man too, not allowing his requirements to be departed from 
“the ninth part of a hair,” with impunity. When compelled to 
punish, none will sorrow more than he. ‘The moral-suasion heresy 
not unfrequently breeds in this wise. A school has happened to be 
kept without the striking of a blow. It may or may not have 
been a good school, Suddenly the conclusion is drawn that cor- 
poral punishment is a “relic of barbarism;” and that all schools 
can and ought to be governed by the sovereign power of love. 
“Lame and impotent conclusion!” Domine Sampson would say, 
“Prodigious!” What successful teacher has not sometimes kept 
a school “without striking a blow 7” 

The truth is, the teacher must be a man of expedients. With 
one end in view, —the welfare of those committed to his charge, 
—he must wisely vary the means of accomplishing it, according to 
the circumstances of the case. Committed to any special hobby of 
school government, he will speedily run off the track. Switche 
are as necessary in school economy, as in railroading. 
you would have a good school, get a teacher of ability, pluck, and 
energy, work cordially with him, and the school wont “ go wrong.” 


Fea 


South Weymouth, June 1861. A. B.D. 


A PLEA FOR ASTRONOMY. 


It is passing strange that a study of so much practical import- 
ance, and one in itself so full of intense interest, and so expanding 
im its influence upon the mind, as is astronomy, should take only 
a third or fourth rate place in the programme of studies of our 
High Schools and Academies. Still more strange is it, that it is 
seldom or never found in first class Grammar Schools, nor in 
mixed District Schools. It cannot with truth be said that it is 


crowded out by those of greater importance, for there are many 
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branches pursued there which, in every respect, rank lower than 
this. It is often said that it is a difficult study, involving many 
operations in the higher branches of mathematics, and that there 
are no text-books in this branch suitable for Common Schools, 
The first objection would be equally valid against arithmetic or 
algebra. In both of those branches, there are principles which are 
never mastered, nor ever reached, by the great majority of those 
who study them, but who, nevertheless, obtain sufficient know]l- 
edge of them for all the ordinary practical business of life. How 
many of those pupils in arithmetic, or men in business, who can 
give and apply the rule for finding the area, or the circumference, 
of acircle, can understand, or have ever studied even, the geo- 
metrical principles upon which those rules are founded? It is 
true that the science of astronomy involves some of the deepest and 
most profound mathematical problems ever grasped by the human 
mind ; but these are above and beyond a common knowledge of 
the science. A good understanding of the outline principles and 
facts of the science, and of their relations to the affairs of mankind, 
can be obtained by pupils quite as readily as can a knowledge of 
natural philosophy. In regard to text-books, we know of no 
branch where the teacher is in so great danger of relying too much 
upon the text-book, as in astronomy. There is, in truth, no branch 
where the teacher can so well dispense with the text-book, in a 
great measure, or entirely. There are so many leading facts which 
are obvious to the pupil’s eye, that they form a basis upon which 
the teacher can found his illustrations and oral teaching, so that 
he not only can frequently lay aside his book, or depart from it, 
but he must do so, if he expects to secure the interest and reach 
the understanding of his class. Almost any manual, of small or 
ordinary size, is sufficient. In a Grammar School, an oral exercise 
of twenty minutes or half an hour, twice a week, would, in six 
months, give a very good knowledge of the principal features and 
facts of this interesting and important science. 

Not much, if any, apparatus is needed. We have seen classes 
interested, and pursuing the study successfully, without any regu- 


lar apparatus. A dozen pupils upon the floor, made to travel 
about another pupil as a “central luminary,” a few balls, apples, 
or oranges, are sufficient, in the hands of an enthusiastic teacher, 
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to give a class of pupils fourteen years of age, a good understand- 
ing of the relative size, position, distance, and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies ; of eclipses, tides, phases of the moon, etc., etc. 
These are all important and practical matters, — matters that can 


be readily understood by pupils of the above-mentioned age. a 
Most assuredly, children ought not to grow up in ignorance of % 
such things ; neither ought they to postpone the study of them till a 


manhood, for studies thus postponed are, in a great majority of 
cases, never taken up at all. ‘The crude and erroneous opinions in m 
regard to astronomy, entertained by many people otherwise quite 
well informed, detract very much from the symmetry of character fe. 
and general intelligence of such people, and might very easily have “ 
been corrected in youth, by the acquisition of a few of the correct ‘' 
elementary ideas and facts of the science. The mind is distorted 
by growing up with such absurd ideas, and such utter ignorance of 
matters of common observation and common interest; and it be- OM 
hooves teachers to use their influence towards a more general intro- 
duction of the elements of this branch into our schools. It is a b 
part of the great work devolving upon them towards the adoption 
of a more rational course of study than is now pursued in a great 
_ majority of schools. A knowledge of astronomy is not a useless < 
' accomplishment ; it is essential for a well balanced mind, and a 

well informed man or woman. No study does more to dispel the 

superstitious notions that have accumulated during an age of dark- ‘3 

ness and ignorance. It expands the mind, increases its vision, and 

gives it a clear and more correct view of things, not merely as they 
' may “seem,” but as they really are. It ennobles man and lifts 
_ him away from things grovelling and base, up to a recognition of 
_ his higher nature and destiny. Thomson has justly said, 


Oe ee 


“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 








Some of the most useful sciences, and the most common pur 
suits of man, are directly and greatly dependent upon a knowledge 
of this science. In geography, most of the great leading prin- 
ciples and facts have been ascertained by the aid of astronomy ; 
and they could have been ascertained in no other way. Without 
astronomy, geography could not be classed as a science. 

Still more intimate are the relations of the science and the art of 
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navigation, —that art by which man traverses the pathless ocean, 
and becomes emphatically the neighbor of every other man, tribe, 
and nation, of whatever land or clime. Intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations of the earth became possible and practical only when 
astronomy became a science, ‘Then the great heart of humanity 
began to pulsate throughout one great brotherhood. 

We need not allude to the benefits which agriculture, the first and 
most useful occupation of man, has also derived from this science. 
On a knowledge of the course of the heavenly bodies, the seasons 
and their peculiarities in different parts of the world, depends, in a 
considerable degree, the successful cultivation of the earth. Few 
of those who habitually use such knowledge, are aware that it has 
literally been brought down from the skies. 

The chief corner-stone of chronology, —the science of time, —is 
astronomy ; and this applies to the common measurement of time 
by clocks and watches. How much the comfort of man is pro- 
moted, and the business of life is systematized and facilitated by 
these little instruments of household and pocket convenience, we 
need not say. But their entire dependence upon astronomy is set 
forth by New England’s favorite and graceful orator, in language 
of surpassing beauty and richness : 

“ We derive from the observation of the heavenly bodies our 
only adequate measures of time, and our only means of comparing 
the time of one place with the time of another. Our artificial time- 
keepers, — clocks, watches, and chronometers, — however ingeni- 
ously contrived, and admirably fabricated, are but a transcript, so to 
say, of the celestial motions, and would be of no value without the 
means of regulating them by observation. It is impossible for 
them, under any circumstances, to escape the imperfection of all 
machinery, the work of human hands; and the moment we re- 
move with our timekeeper east or west it fails us. It will keep 
home time alone, like the fond traveller who leaves his heart be- 
hind him. ‘The artificial instrument is of incalculable utility, but 
must itself be regulated by the eternal clockwork of the skies.” 

This simple consideration is sufficient to show how completely 
the daily business of life is affected and controlled by the heavenly 
bodies. It is they, and not our main-springs, our expansion bal- 
ances, and our compensation pendulum, which give us our time. 
To reverse the line of Pope, — 
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‘'T is with our watches as our judgments; none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own.’ 


But for all the kindreds, and tribes, and tongues of men, — each 
upon their own meridian, — from the Arctic pole to the equator, 
from the equator to the Antarctic pole, the eternal sun strikes 
twelve at noon, and the glorious constellation, far up in the ever- 
lasting belfries of the skies, chime twelve at midnight ;— twelve 
for the pale student, over his flickering lamp; twelve amid the 
flaming wonders of Orion’s belt, if he crosses the meridian at that } 
fated hour ; twelve by the weary couch of languishing humanity ; af 
twelve in the star-paved courts of the empyrean ; twelve for the | 
heaving tides of the ocean ; twelve for the weary arm of labor ; 
twelve for the toiling brain ; twelve for the watching, waking, 
broken heart; twelve for the meteor which blazes for a moment, and 
expires ; twelve for the comet, whose period is measured by centuries ; 
twelve for every substantial, for every imaginary thing, which exists 
in the sense, the intellect, or the fancy, and which the speech or Ss 
thought of man, at the given meridian, refers to the lapse of time.” 
Let astronomy have its appropriate place in our programme of % 
studies. It need not be done at the expense of any other branch, 
but it will be found a great aid towards an enlarged and generous 
culture. A. P. 8. 



























SCHCOLROOMS SHOULD BE ATTRACTIVE. — It is the duty of teach- 2 
ers, as well as of parents and school committees, to see that the a 
circumstances under which children study are such as shall leave a x 
happy impression upon their minds; for whatever is brought 
under the frequent observation of the young must have its influ- 
ence upon their susceptible natures for good or for evil. 

Shabby schoolrooms induce slovenly habits. LIll-constructed 
benches may not only distort the body, but, by reflex influence, 
the mind as well. Wintry blasts sweeping in through open floors, 
or broken windows, not only injure the health, but chill the warm 
glow of youthful enthusiam. Conditions like these seldom fail to 
disgust the learner with his school, and neutralize the best effort of 
his teachers. On the other hand, neat, comfortable, and agreeable 
places for study may help to awaken associations enchaining the 
mind and heart to learning and virtuous instruction with links of 
gold brightening forever. — Duxbury Report. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE DICTIONARY IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 


THE principal use to which the dictionary may be applied is the 
definition of words. 

How wonderful are words! Whether they come to our ears on 
the trembling wings of air, or whether they appeal to the eye from 
the silent page, still they are very wonderful. How insignificant 
as mere shapes, —as mere sounds; how expressive as embodi- 
ments of meaning! Each word is a precious treasury. Each 
little word is the repository of a thought or fragment of a thought. 
Like magnetism in the steel, or like spirit in the body, so lies the 
meaning in the word. 

Almost all of human knowledge is wrapped up in these tiny 
forms. Thousands of arbitrary signs, each suggestive of some 
idea! Whether we think in words or not, it is hard to conceive of 
the possession of much accurate knowledge without them. 

Words swept away, natural science and literature would flow 
back into the vast unknown. All knowledge is an absolute bound- 
less ocean. From it we have dipped a few drops of truth. ‘These 
drops come to us through words. How precious, words! “ In 
them,” says one, * are boundless stores of moral and historic truth, 
and no less of passion and imagination, laid up, — lessons of infin- 
ite worth which we may derive from them, if our attention is 
awakened to their existence.” 

Another has declared, that every new language a man learns, 
gives him another soul; for it conveys to him as many new 
thoughts or shades of thought as there are words in that language. 
Strictly speaking, there are no real synonyms, that is, words of 
identical signification. 

Astonishing ignorance of the definitions of words is displayed, 
not only by the students in our Common Schools but too often by 
teachers, also. At a recent examination held in one of the south- 
western counties of Ohio, the word Judicial was defined by one as 
“rather particular.” Another said that the word Attorney was 
the “name of a general.” Antipodes was variously defined as 
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“the name of an ancient people,” “a great mathematician,” “a 
feeling of discom/fit,” etc., etc. Truly, it is hard to tolerate such 
ignorance in this age of boasted intelligence ! 

The student who permits himself to read or study with an im- 
perfect understanding of the language over which he passes, is not 
only in danger of making ludicrous mistakes in the application of 
words, but actually fails to receive much of the benefit which a 
little attention to the dictionary would insure him. His labor is 
in a great measure lost. One unacquainted with Greek might as 
well presume to be benefited by poring over a copy of the original 
Iliad, as to expect to gain an appreciative knowledge of Milton 
without an acquaintance with English lexicography. ‘The student 
should be incited to seek the derivation of words, that his under- 
standing of them may be clear and precise. With what anew inter- 
est will he view thousands and thousands of common words, when 
he has traced out their simple and beautiful etymology. While 
our excellent dictionaries enable him to do this in many important 
instances, they also afford him the means of avoiding an error to 
which a mere knowledge of etymologies may lead. I allude to the 
misapplication of words whose original significations have changed, 
or whose figurative meanings may be widely different from their 
literal. 

Another danger to which students are liable is that of confound- 
ing words similar in sound or appearance, but of different signifi- 
cations. This may be illustrated by reference to a prevalent fault 
in translating certain Latin terms. Thus, “ crimen” is improperly 
rendered crime; ‘ virtus,” virtue; ‘calamitas,” calamity; “ av- 
arus,” avaricious, etc. We have known a boy todefine ‘sentient,” 
*« pertaining to the senses,” doubtless thinking of the word “sen- 
sual.” Soa gentleman made a ludicrous blunder in writing the 
word “ incontinency ” for “ inconstancy.” It is only from a good 
dictionary that we may learn the authorized uses of words in their 
various forms and connections. 

A second important office of the dictionary in our schools is to 
impart a correct and uniform orthography. Spelling cannot be 
learned by theory. A few general rules for spelling we have, but 
they are of no great use practically. The principles of our ortho- 
graphy are arbitrary. The various combinations of letters must be 
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learned by direct application of the attention and retained by a 
special effort of the memory. It must be learned as a particular 
fact that the last syllable of the word supersede begins with an s, 
and that the first syllable of the word necessary ends with a c. 
Word after word must be examined and recurred to as often as a 
doubt arises as to its correct orthography. The spelling-books 
contain but comparatively few of the words in use in our language ; 
therefore, he who would gain an extensive knowledge of English 
orthography must make the dictionary his constant companion. 
This, too, he must do in order to learn pronunciation. It is true 
that pronunciation varies in different localities, and is liable to 
change at all times. It is difficult to arrive at any standard of cor- 
rect pronunciation. ‘That standard is to be sought in what is 
termed established usage. ‘This is best exhibited in our diction- 
aries. ‘ From these,” Walker justly remarks, “ the general cur- 
rent of custom, with respect to the sound of words, may be col- 
lected with almost as much certainty as the general sense of words 
from Johnson.” 

Especially useful is the dictionary in the pronunciation of geogra- 
phical and scriptural names. Also, in giving the authorized 
spelling and pronunciation of distinguished modern names, as well 
as those of ancient Greek and Latin words. The list of foreign 
phrases, with their translation, form an interesting feature, and one 
especially important to those who have not the advantage of a 
classical education. 

Besides the general uses of the dictionary, which we have briefly 
discussed, there are many special uses which, it is feared, are not 
fully understood and appreciated in our schools. Hardly cana 
student thoroughly prepare himself for recitation in any branch of 
study, without reference to a good dictionary. Some of its uses in 
grammatical investigations may be enumerated. 

Ist. It may assist the student in deciding what part of speech a 
word is. 

2d. It enables him to determine the irregular forms of words, 


as the plurals of such nouns as Iris, Ibis, Vertigo, Soprano, 
Manis, etc.; the conjugation of irregular verbs; the method of 
forming adjectives, etc. 

3d. It often exhibits peculiar constructions and explains idioms. 
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It distinguishes between transitive and intransitive verbs, shows the 
right use of prepositions, etc. 

In a geography class, the dictionary may be employed, — 

Ist. In deciding the pronunciation of names. 

2nd. In extending the students knowledge of the various pro- 
ductions, etc., mentioned in the lesson. 

3d. In defining many scientific terms. These occur especially 
in physical geography. 

In mathematical studies the dictionary is in daily requisition in 
the definition and pronunciation of words. In the preparation of 
a composition, or any written exercise, the dictionary is absolutely 
indispensable. It must be consulted for orthography, and for defi- 
nition. No one should allow himself to write a word until he is 
sure he can spell it; nor permit himself to use a word before he 
learns its precise meaning and appropriate application. Nor should 
the writer be content to use a word that will but vaguely express 
his thoughts, when the word that will clearly and forcibly convey 
his idea is available. Since the discussion of synonyms has been 
introduced into our dictionaries, ample opportunity is afforded to 
cultivate a critical and discriminating judgment in the use of 
language. 

We have briefly shown above, that the dictionary has its im- 
portant uses in connection with all the studies of the common 
school. We may add that it might be profitably used, not merely 
for occasional reference, but as a class-book for direct and special 
study. ‘The learner will find it a boundless field of interesting 
investigation. Indeed, one deprived of all other books, could 
obtain a fair literary and scientific education from our American 
dictionaries. ‘These are of all sizes, from diminutive pocket edi- 
tions, to the massive pictorial volumes of Webster and Worcester. 
They are adapted to all classes of learners, from the little child 
just beginning to read, to the disciplined collegiate. Nor are they 
destined, like most other text-books, to become useless lumber on 
the graduate’s shelves. They must ever claim importance as books 
of reference, and if they do not always contain the life of language, 
they will contain its history. 

That the student actually engaged in school studies needs a 
dictionary almost every hour, is hardly a questionable proposition. 
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That as a general reader, he will find abundant use for it after he 
has left school, every intelligent person will testify. 

The cost of our best dictionaries is not great; the benefit to be 
derived from them is hard to estimate. As teachers, we ought to 
see that each of our pupils is provided with a suitable dictionary, 
and that he is taught to use it. Let us insist upon it. The sooner 
we do so, the better will it be for our pupils, ourselves, and the 
great cause of popular education. 

Lebanon, O., June, 1861. 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


WE are sorry to know that there are many teachers who still 
adhere to the old repetition method of teaching “ young ideas” 
the form and sound of the letters of the alphabet. Some, it is 
true, have found and pursue a more excellent way; but there are, 


nevertheless, too many who cling to the old mechanical routine. 

You remember the method, fellow teacher, (but we hope you 
do n’t practice it now, and we remember it, too. You remember 
how the little ones hung their heads, when they were called upon 
to ‘come and say their letters;” how some, not to be won by 
coaxing, had to be dragged out, vi et armis; how the little things 
stood with palpitating hearts, hands behind their backs, and their 
eyes fixed, not upon the book, but upon the mysterious “ pen- 
knife,” the pointer, which was to them the object of so much 
dread, least it might, perchance, come in contact with their “ears ;” 
how in response to the question: What’s that? there was a 
pause,—and when you in your dignity vociferated, one after 
another, the names of the letters, then followed in imitation (’) 
those never to beforgotten sounds, a-yer, b-yer, c-yer, etc., etc. 
And thus the parrot-like exercise went on, day after day, and week 
after week ; yes, and month after month; and at the end of the 
term many a little urchin had hardly learned to “say” its letters. 
But you tried hard, and so did the little ones. It was slow work. 
More than that, it was unsatisfactory work. In your own case you 
did not like to call your efforts a failure, — but in the case of any 
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other person in whom you had less interest than in your own indi- 
vidual self, you would have applied just that epithet to them. It 
did not enhance your idea of the dignity and pleasure of teaching. 

Something, then, was wrong. Of this you were fully confident, 
but it required experience, perhaps, as in most cases, to see wherein 
you had been following on the wrong track, for a track it most 
certainly was, and one well-beaten. It had been faithfully trodden, 
from the time, beyond which the memory of the teacher certainly 
extendeth not. Nevertheless it was wrong. It was wrong to 
attempt to teach young children the names, merely, of twenty-six 
arbitrary characters or letters, by simply pointing to them and pro- 
nouncing their names, and then requiring them to be repeated, 
without teaching, at the same time, the sound of those letters, and 
how they are to be used in reading. It was wrong to suppose, as 
you really did, that when your pupils had learned the names of all 
the letters, that they were prepared to commence reading ; when 
in reality they could do no such thing, until they had learned the 
sounds and powers of those letters. 

It was wrong to teach your pupils separately, when there were 
several who might have formed one class. It was wrong to sup- 
pose that anybody, however young and inexperienced, can teach the 
alphabet well enough. In truth, the success and scholarship of 
many a person has been nipped in the bud, or blighted, by a faulty 
method of teaching the alphabet. That method, by its mechanical 
dullness, failed to interest the pupil, and the child never loved its 
school and study as every child ought to love them. It made the 
pupil do the work of the parrot, exclusively, and its education at 
the outset was from without, instead of from within, as it ought to 
have been. It was cramming, and not developing. ‘he work 
that should have been well done in a few days, was but badly done 
in the course of months. A poor foundation was laid, and upon 
such a foundation it is hard to erect a good super-structure. Bad 
habits of study were formed and much time was lost. All these, 
and many more, are among the evil consequences of early bad 
teaching, — consequences that were in after life hindrances and 
obstacles which were never fully surmounted. 

But there is such a thing as the philosophy of teaching; and, 
thanks to those master minds who, from time to time, have called 
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the attention of teachers to the importance of making “ How to 
teach” a study, that philosophy has shown us a better way in 
teaching the elements of knowledge. The fruits of that philosophy 
are everyway good and satisfactory. 

‘« But,” says some inquiring teacher, a beginner, perhaps in the 
rural districts, with several aspiring a, b, c, darions, “ pray tell how 
you would have me teach the alphabet? We have no ‘ Normal 
Institutes’ here ; no ‘vocal charts or tablets;’ nothing but the 
spelling book or primer, which the Committee think are good 
enough,” 

Very well; you have the primer. Lay that aside in your desk, 
and turn the key, until after your children have had their exercise 
in reading. It will do then for them to amuse themselves with 
while you are busy about something else. You have a blackboard, 
I suppose. If not, lose no time in informing your committee that 
there can be no school without a blackboard. Better make bricks 
in Egypt without straw, or cook without a fire, than attempt to 
have a school without a blackboard. Tell your children (if you 
have a class of several it will be far better than with one) that you 
are going to make some letters on the blackboard. Ask them to 
come and see them. ‘They will, most likely, be pleased with the 
idea, and you will secure their interest at once. Arrange them 
before your blackboard, and ask them to watch you closely. 
Make a letter upon the board; A, for instance. Tell them the 
name and sound of that letter, and require them to repeat it in 
concert after you. Erase it, and ask them the name of the letter 
you have just rubbed out. Make it a second time, and ask them 
if itis the same. Erase it, and then make it again, with one or 
more different letters by the side of it. Ask them if they are all 
the same, or all A’s. Let them point out the one they have just 
seen on the board. Tell them how you make it. Thus: begin- 
ning at the top, ‘‘ Make a line so, (downward towards the left,) 
then so, (towards the right,) then so,” (across from one side to the 
other.) ‘This will call their attention to the particular form or 
shape of the letter, by which they will the more readily remember 
and recognize it. After learning one letter in this way, take 
another, — another vowel, —and pursue a similar method with it. 
Let the pupils practice in pointing out and pronouncing them, and 
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showing how they are made. Go through with all the vowels 
before taking up the consonants, for the names and the (long) 
sounds of the former are the same. While practising upon the 
consonants, be sure and point out to the child the difference be- 
tween the name and the sound of the letter. Let him, as an ex- 
ample, pronounce b, a, ba; and, after telling him that while the 
name of the letter is bee, the sound of that letter in the word ba is 
different. ‘This must be shown him by giving the power of the 
letter, requiring him to watch your mouth, and then to imitate 
you, giving first the sound of the letter by itself, and then with a 
vowel following. Although the sounds of the consonants thus 
given are scarcely audible, and consist almost wholly in arranging 
and moving the lips and tongue, etc., with the commencement of 
that sound, which is prolonged when followed by a vowel, they 
may, nevertheless, be given as fully and as distinctly by children 
as by adults. In teaching children to read words, it is not always 
necessary to begin by giving the sounds of letters separately and 
then combining them. After learning the letters, short and simple 
words, words in which the child will be most likely to take an 
interest, may be learned and pronounced at sight. It is much 
easier to teach a child to learn familiar words in this manner, than 
to teach them to study and spell them out. It is the surest method 
to secure readiness and promptness in reading, and to prevent that 
common habit of hesitating and halting, so painful to the ear and 
so fatal to good reading. 

In these exercises with children the teacher must conduct them 
so as to keep up an interest, a lively interest. We have given a 
bare outline above, of a few steps merely. ‘The teacher must be 
interested ; must talk much; explain and simplify much, and con- 
stantly vary the exercise, so that the children shall feel that they 
are “‘ having a right good time in saying their letters.” Success 
will depend very much upon the ingenuity, interest, and easy 
familiarity of the teacher in conducting the exercise. 

“Well,” says the inquirer, “do you call that a philosophical 
method of teaching the alphabet ? ” 

Call it what you please. We will only call it a good method ; 
and that for two reasons. It has common sense in the face of it. 
That is a good recommendation for it to begin with, in these times. 
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It proves itself, in the hands of a teacher of even no more than 
ordinary ingenuity, a successful method. Children learn their 
letters readily and well; they do everything promptly and inde- 
pendently, and nothing tardily and mechanically. They become 
intensely interested in the exercises, and are anxious to learn to 
read. Such are the fruits of this method. Try it, will you? 


A. P. 8. 
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READER, you probably are, or are to be, a practical teacher ; and 
I do not apprehend there would be much difference of opinion 
between you and myself, were we each to define, distinctly and 
fully, our idea of a successful school. Nevertheless, there are 
schools, as you well know, that enjoy, at the hands of an undis- 
criminating public, the reputation of success, to which neither of 
us, probably, would award any such merit. We cannot regard a 
school a successful one, merely because in the street, or in the com- 
munity, it has popularity, as that term is too often understood and 
used. We know very well, that with superficial minds that which 
glitters and produces a sensation and a display, is vastly more at- 
tractive, and more likely to be commended, than that which has 
more solid worth, but less show, and it is much easier for some 
teachers to give to their schools the air of a kind of glittering 
show, than to do a quiet, thorough work in the way of profitable 
thorough but unostentatious teaching. 

Neither does it follow that the school is successful, because the 
pupils, for the time being, generally like the teacher. It may be a 
good school, but not necessarily so, nor for that reason; for the 
teacher may be inefficient in discipline, and superficial in instruction ; 
and the sentiment of the school in regard to study may be so low, 
that the pupils will, for the moment, best like the person who will 
check them least in their inclinations, and who will exact but little 
of them in the way of real hard study. Schools are sometimes 
erroneously supposed to be doing a successful work, because the 
teacher is a favorite, in a social point of view, with many of the 
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parents and others in the community. That a teacher should be 
socially known out of the schoolroom, is all very well, and, toa 
certain extent, highly desirable ; but mere personal popularity of 
this kind is no criterion by which to judge of the merit of the 
teacher’s work in the school-room. A young man, fond of society, 
or a little fast in his habits, will always find enough in the commu- 
nity who will gladly seek his companionship, and join with him in 
the pleasures, and even in the excesses, of social life; while at the 
same time, those very persons may entertain no very favorable 
opinion of him as a teacher, or indeed they may know and care 
very little, or nothing, about what he does, or neglects to do in his 
school. Soa lady teacher may be invited out to tea five times a 
week, and may congratulate herself upon being highly appreciated 
in the community, when in truth she is appreciated, but more for 
her social qualities, and perhaps for her gossipping tendencies, than 
her skill or merit in the school. Such teachers mistake this social 
feeling towards them, for an approval and high admiration of their 
abilities and labors as teachers. 

Then there are those who may be called hobby teachers, who 
have a fondness for some one particular branch of study to which 
they confine themselves almost exclusively, to the neglect of other 
branches equally important. Such teachers often make their pupils 
quite proficient in their favorite study, and generally make a great 
parade of their hobbies on public occasions; but where several 
different branches must be taught by the same person, as is the 
case in most of our schools, such teachers are but partially suc- 
cessful at the best. 

None of these conditions make a school really and truly success- 
ful. A successful school is a school well governed and well taught. 
What constitutes good government in schools, and good teaching, 
and, more particularly, by what agencies they are to be secured, 
may form the subject of a future article. 

A. P. 8 





REMEMBER, no desert is so arid, —no desolation so complete, — 
no waste so unrelieved, as the uncultured human soul. 





RUSTY TEACHERS. 


RUSTY TEACHERS. 


In any system of Public Schools, there is always danger of 
excessive interference on the part of those who have the control of 
the whole. This may retard rather than assist the teacher. Free- 
dom to develop his own personalities should be enjoyed by every 
one. It is particularly unfortunate that many of our teachers are 
so situated that the means of advancing in knowledge are not 
within their reach ; so that that development which the life of a 
teacher imperatively demands, or he must perish on the tread- 
wheel of routine, comes but slowly, or comes not at all. There is 
no more melancholy sight than a teacher rusted out through men- 
tal inactivity. Wherever mere routine reigns, there is intellectual 
death. 

It is generally assumed that a teacher, from the very nature of 
his profession, cannot but have varied knowledge ; that a man can- 
not spend a long life in a schoolroom, among books, without 
becoming able to reach higher, and wider, and deeper into the uni- 
verse than the common mass of men. ‘This is a mistake. It is 
quite possible to hear recitations in the common branches taught in 
Common Schools for years with so much apathy that they fail to 
make any impression on the mind of the teacher, and he ceases to 
be an intellectual activity, becomes a machine, and is no longer 
able to do anything but machine-work. It is by constant effort 
alone that we can keep ourselves young, and fresh, and strong. 
Every kind of knowledge can be turned to account for purposes of 
illustration by the teacher ; nor can any accomplishment fail to be 
useful. ‘The schoolroom is the last place for grave dulness; but 
the first place for eloquence, wit, sarcasm, and even dramatic power. 

— Superintendent of Schools, Plymouth. 





Smatt Turncs.—Sands make up the bar in the harbor’s 
mouth on which vessels are wrecked ; and little things in youth 
accumulate into character in age, and destiny in eternity. 





NOTICES. 


Wantrp. — The various sums due the Teacher, for which receipts will 
be cheerfully given. These sums are individually small, but collectively 
large. They are wanted to pay the printer, paper manufacturer, ete, 
Any one who has a dollar or more in his pocket belonging to the Zeacher, 
will please promptly forward it. Those who send before the 20th of the 
present month, may pay at the rate of one dollar a year; those after, at the 
rate of one dollar and a half. 

Also, a thousand or more new subscribers to the Teacher. This July 
number commences the latter half of the year. Those not desiring to sub- 
scribe for the whole year and receive back numbers, can subscribe for six 
months. Our terms are half a dollar, in advance, for six months. Will 
each one of our friends obtain a few subscribers for us on these terms ? 


I> Some of our subscribers have complained of the high postage asked 
by some Postmasters. We would therefore state that the postage for the 
Massachusetts Teacher per year is six cents, to be paid in advance, or 
twelve cents, when paid for in single numbers. Those Postmasters who 
charge twenty-five cents per year, take 100 per cent. interest. 


{7 Our August number will be issued about the middle of July, and 
the number for September is likely to be published during the first week of 
the month. 


We publish in this number the Dictionary Prize Essay, which is from 
the pen of Mr. W. H. Venable, of the South-Western Normal School, at 
Lebanon, Ohio. Since the decision of our committee was made, and the 
article put in type, we have found that the same essay has been declared 
the best, and has been published by the Illinois Teacher, and the Ohio 
Educational Monthly. The essay is valuable and will gain the assent of 
every reader. While we congratulate its author for the triple reward, we 
cannot suppress the wish that we might have received more and abler rival 
essays from teachers of our own State. 
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WE call the attention of teachers to the advertisement headed, ‘ Science 
Illustrated in Schools.” Teachers who desire to make themselves practi- 
cally acquainted with philosophical and chemical apparatus and experi- 
ments, will find this a rare opportunity. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Just permit us to hold you all by the buttonhole, or by the sleeve, a 
minute or two, while we whisper a few words into your ears. We are 
going to talk about the Teacher. Now, don’t pull back, and say you have 
heard enough about that, nor blandly inform us that you would like to 
oblige but really there is a very important engagement you must attend to 
immediately. Stand up bravely, look us right in the face, and we will 
soon let you off. We like you too well to bore you much, and we know 
the liking you have for us will enable you to endure just a little. 

Now, these are “hard times;” not exactly hard for teachers, for in 
most localities they are receiving the same pay as usual, and the cost of 
living is less than formerly. But it is true there are calls for money to fit 
out volunteers, to take care of their families at home, and to carry on the 
various charitable enterprises of our State. To these calls teachers are not 
deaf. From almost every quarter we hear of liberal action on their part. 
Out of the little they had, they have freely contributed for these purposes. 
Such action makes us proud of our profession. It is true, that among us, 
as among other classes, there is, once in a while, one with a soul so dry and 
shrivelled that there is not room‘in it for so expansive a feeling as that 
which prompts to giving. Such a one grasps a coin as if he was afraid the 
eagle upon it would fly off; and if by any means you do succeed in getting 
one from him, it is with so much griping and pulling that the old figure of 
Liberty is all askew for months afterwards. Of course we have nothing to 
say to such, and the Teacher has nothing to ask of such. But of you 
whose hearts are warm, whose souls are large, it does ask something. It 
experiences the “hard times.” Its proceeds from advertising are not so 
large as usual, and it must rely more upon subscriptions. Now, some of 
you say, ‘“ We have paid our subscriptions; what can we do more?” We 
will tell you. Just let the Teacher have a little place in your heart. 
Speak a good word for it to your neighbor. Some of you might influence 
many to subscribe for it; there is not one of you who could not influence 
one. A warm friend in the western part of the State has just sent us a 
letter containing the names of three new subscribers, and three dollars. 
Go thou, and do likewise, or even one-third as well, and the Teacher will 
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appear next month with a smiling face, and give you one of the heartiest 
greetings you ever had. 


Now those of you who have paid your subscriptions may be released ; 
but we must hold on a little longer to our 


NON-PAYING READERS. 


A few words with you ; not in the way of fault-finding; at least not just 
at present. It is not in our heart to say anything harsh to persons who 
show such excellent taste as you manifest. We have become very much 
attached to you, do not wish to part with you, and would not for the world 
whisper a word that would drive you away. Look over the pages of the 
Teacher as frequently and as constantly as you choose. Its editors and 
correspondents will write all the better that you are to read, and will 
always be very happy when they can write anything that is of service to 
you. 

But listen one moment. Although the writing costs nothing, yet the 
printing of the Teacher, the paper on which it is printed, the office, and 
the business of the office do cost something. Are not some of you able to 
help pay that expense? We do not ask very much, only one dollar a year 
from each of you. It isn’t much for twelve numbers of our journal. 
Would n’t some of you feel better to give it? Think of it. 


Now those of you who are not subscribers may retire. Accept our 
thanks for the kind manner in which you have listened to us. Before us 
now, we have the 


NON-PAYING SUBSCRIBERS, 


O, you are ina hurry, are you? must go? somebody sick at home ? don’t 
feel well yourselves? It’s of no use, gentlemen; we do n’t get hold of you 
very often, and we shan’t let go till we ’ve said all we wish to. Don’t 
wonder you try to look all ways; but you had better look us right in the 
face; hear what we have to say; take our advice, and you ‘ll never be 
caught in such a scrape again. 

The other day the Treasurer of our Association received a dunning let- 
ter from the firm of whom we purchase our paper, couched in pretty strong 
language. He raised what little money he could, but as it was only enough 
to pay a small part of the indebtedness, he did not dare to go alone to 
carry it, and so called upon us to go with him. We went with him, and 
we must confess with some trembling. But our Treasurer, as everybody 
knows, is of such noble presence, and so manly and frank in all his deal- 
ings, that no one would dare to talk so threateningly to him, as he might 
be willing to write. So our call was more pleasant than we expected. 
Still there were the books showing a large balance against us, and there 
was the Treasurer’s empty pocket book. Do you wonder we thought of 
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you then? Now, gentlemen, there is enough due from you to enable the 
Treasurer to square this account, and all accounts against the Teacher. 
Shall he have it? Read the notice at the head of the Resident Editors’ 
Department. Send what you owe before the 20th inst., and be assured 


that, besides clearing your own consciences, you will confer a great favor 
upon the Teacher. 





ICHABOD MORTON, ESQ. 


Tue death of this early and constant friend of education occurred in 
Plymouth, on the 10th of May last. His allotted term of life was seventy- 
one years ; not barren years, but years characterized by earnest effort, and 
accomplished purposes. 

Mr. Morton was not what is called an educated man. He received but 
little from schools. He had, however, a strong and active mind, somewhat 
of an original cast, a large and sympathizing heart, and in the school of 
life, sitting at the feet of the Great Teacher, he learned those great lessons 
of love, justice, and righteousness, he sought to illustrate in his daily walk. 

He was one of the first to become interested in the educational reform. 
He gave his money, his time and his best efforts to advance it. With the 
Rey. Charles Brooks, then of Hingham, Rev. Samuel J. May, then of 
South Scituate, and others, he labored zealously for the establishment of a 
Normal School in Plymouth County. He desired to have it located in 
Plymouth, and made a liberal offer for that purpose. His fellow-townsmen 
not imitating his example, more generous offers, as a whole, were made by 
the town of Bridgewater, and the school was located there. But his 
interest in it still continued. He was a constant visitor, and rejoiced 
greatly in its success. 

In his own town, whether as private citizen or member of the school 
committee, he always acted for the best good of the schools. He every 
year urged a generous appropriation for their support, believing that 
money could not be better spent than in educating the young. We never 
met a man who had a more exalted opinion of the teacher’s calling, nor 
one who had greater respect for a good teacher. The last time we saw 
him was at the meeting of the State Association, at Concord ; and we are 
quite sure no one enjoyed that meeting more than he. We doubt whether 
he ever attended a meeting of teachers the spirit and action of which was 
more in consonance with his own feelings. 

Mr. Morton had some peculiarities. What he believed, he believed 
with his whole heart. He was so decided in his opinions, and so full of 
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faith in them, that he urged them all the more strongly that they were 
rejected and derided by others; and so much was he carried away by his 
own earnestness that he did not always stop to think whether the occasion 
was suitable or unsuitable. The burden of his prayer, and the inspiring EY 
sentiment of his life was, the “ Kingdom of heaven upon earth.” To ad- : 
vance that kingdom, he labored, in season and out of season, with so much 
earnestness and faith that we cannot believe his efforts were in vain. 4 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Tuts Association held its annual meeting in Walpole, on the 14th and 
15th of last month. We were unable to attend the first day, but on the 
morning of the second took our own hired horse and arrived at the pleasant 

village of Walpole, at 91-2 A.M. We were congratulating ourselves on : 
being in time to hear the lecture of our friend Mr. Munroe, which, accord- ‘te 
ing to programme, was to come off at ten o’clock. Meeting some of our : 
friends on the street, we supposed they were on the way to the hall, but 
found on inquiry they were just leaving. The Association had listened to 
all the lectures, done up all its discussions, and adjourned. We doubt 
whether any association in the State can beat that. We, of Norfolk, are 
none of your slow-coaches, excepting, of course, the poor editor. Next 
year we may get a whole day ahead of the programme. Determined not ‘ 
to lose our day, we found some pleasant friends, and luxuriated upon 

their hospitality. The lectures of Rev. F, W. Holland, lewis G. Munroe, 

and A. P, Stone were highly spoken of. We did not learn what subjects 

were discussed. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., at a meeting at East Cambridge on May 21st, said: 


“This is a call for aid to the soldiers of Massachusetts; a call of Massachusetts 
herself, for-aid to her sons who are fighting for her and the Union. Shall the call 
of such a State as Massachusetts be unheeded by her own children? What is 
Massachusetts? ‘Her history, the world knows it by heart.’ 

“On this continent, Massachusetts established the first school, incorporated the 
first academy, and endowed the first university. She set up the first printing press, 
printed the first book, and published the first newspaper. She launched the first 
ship, killed the first whale, and made the first discoveries in the Pacific and South 
Seas. She digged the first canal, and built the first railroad; coined the first 
money and unfurled the first national flag. She fired the first gun, shed the first 
blood, and gained the first victory in the war of the Revolution. She drew the 
first lightning from heaven, performed the first painful operation in surgery, and 
invented the magnetic telegraph. She taught the first blind deaf mute to read,. 
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and established the first school for the discipline of idiots. And now, in the latter 
days, she came first to the relief of the Capital, and fired the first gun and shed 
the first blood in the war for the Constitution. Shall the call of such a mother as 
this to her own children, be met by any other spirit than that of the sincerest ad- 
miration and love ?” 

SrerHen A, DouGias. — No other public man in America has stood so prom- 
inently before the people’s gaze for the last ten years, as did Hon. Stephen A, 
Douglas. He was born in Brandon, Vt., on April 23, 1813, His father, a 
physician, died when this youngest of his two sons was but two months old. Young 
Stephen served an apprenticeship at cabinet making ; then entered the Canandaigua 
Academy in the State of New York, and later studied law in Illinois, where he 
also taught school for some terms, He began life a poor boy, and by the force of 
his own will, worked his way along from the cabinet maker’s bench to the desk of 
the school house, to the bar, to the Attorney-Generalship of Illinois at the age of 
only twenty-two years, to the Land Office, to the State Legislature, to the State 
Judgeship of the Supreme Court, to the House of Representatives, to the Senate 
of the United States, which latter position he has held successively for fourteen 
years. Mr, Douglass was a candidate for the Presidency at the last election, and 
received the next highest number of votes of the four candidates. He was an 
able and powerful debater, moving into the arena like a gladiator; and as a stump 
orator, probably he had not an equal in the country. The last public act of his 
life was his address to the Illinois Legislature, urging upon them to sustain the 
government, and avenge the insults to our country’s flag. The speech in question 
is a model of perspicuous eloquence. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


WE have heard of three County Teachers’ Conventions, which were held during 
the last month. All have given satisfaction to those interested in the work, 
although one of these meetings was not so well attended as might have been. 


THe FRANKLIN County Common School Association met at Buckland Centre, 
on May 24th and 25th. More persons who are, and have been teachers, were 
present on this occasion, than at any previous meeting — ninety-seven in all. The 
lecturers were Rev. J. F. Moors of Greenfield, and Hon. Joseph White, Secretary 
of the Board of Education, The former had chosen “ Books and Reading” as his 
topic, the latter “The Relation of Education to Government.” The following 
four topics were discussed: 1. “The Violation of Physiological Laws on the part of 
Teachers, by trespassing upon the Hours of Sleep and neglecting to take a Proper 
Amount of Physical Exercise, is one of the most Common Causes of Failure in our 
Schools.” 2. “Ought Political Economy to be taught in our District Schools? ’ 
3. “ What is the Duty of Government in regard to the Education of the Children 
and Youth of the State?” 4. “Is the Educational System of Masachusetts in all 
respects calculated to Secure the most Desirable Results?” 

Never were the members of this Association more comfortably or cheerfully ac- 
commodated than at Buckland, and those who on their way home went over Shel= 
burn Falls, were kindly and generously entertained and treated by a friend, who 
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formerly had been a teacher in Greenfield. The next meeting will take place next 


fall, when the sessions of the Association and a Teachers’ Institute will probably 
be held together. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PLyMouTH CouNTY met on June 14th and 15th at the 
spacious vestry of the New Jerusalem Church at North Bridgewater, and its meet- 
ings were well attended. The smallest number present was 250, and the largest 
about 600. Three lectures were given by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, Rev. A. A. Miner, of Boston, and Chas. Ansorge, of Dorches- 
ter. The topics discussed were: “What are some of the Ways and Means by 
which our Schools can be Elevated to a higher Standard of Excellence?” “ What 
General Exercises are Useful in Schools, and what are the Best Methods of con- 
ducting them?” “ What is the Best Remedy for Truancy ?” 

THE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Watertown, commencing July 30th. 


THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet at Lewisburg, Union 
County, on August 6th, 7th and 8th. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Brattleboro’, Vt., at the Town Hall, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days 
of August. 

The Board of Directors will meet on the 21st, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows : 


WeEpnespay, August 21st. At 24 o’clock, P.M., the meeting will be organized 
for the transaction of business. The usual addresses of welcome having been made, 
the President will deliver his annual address ; after which the following subject will 
be discussed : 

“ How many Hours a Day ought Pupils to be Confined in School; and should 
they be required to Prepare Lessons at Home ? ” 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of 
Schools of Ohio. 


Tuurspay, Aug. 22d, At 9 o’clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject; “The Proper 
Qualifications of Primary School Teachers.” 

At 11 o’clock, A.M., a lecture by H. E. Sawyer, Esq., Principal of High 
School, Concord, N. H. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Lewis B. Monroe, Esq. Subject: “The 
Human Voice.” 

At 34 o’clock, P. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Teaching Elocution 
and Reading.” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Calvin Pease,D. D., President of Vermont 
University. 

Fripay, Aug. 23d. At 9 o'clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Universal 
Education the Great Safeguard of a Republican Government.” 
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At 11 o’clock, A. M., a lecture by D. G. Moore, Esq., Principal of Public School 
in Rutland, Vt. 

At 24 o'clock, P. M., a lecture by T. D. Adams, Esq., Principal of High School, 
Newton, Mass. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
N. Y. Subject: “The Tuition of Amusements.” 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be welcomed to the hospitalities of the 
citizens of Brattleboro’. Those who purpose to be present will greatly oblige the 
Committee of Reception, and will avoid personal inconvenience, by sending their 
names as early as possible, to Hiram Orcutt, Esq., West Brattleboro’, Vt., or to 
the Secretary, West Newton, Mass, 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares, on the several railroads, will be 
made, of which due notice will be given in the newspapers. 

Wm. E. SnHevpon, Rec. Sec. 

West Newton, June 12, 1861. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Boston. — Among the orders adopted by the School Committee at their last 
quarterly meeting was one from the Committee on Text-books, for the introduction 
of “ Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic” into all the Primary Schools. Eaton’s Written 


Arithmetic has now been used in the Boston Grammar Schools for the past two 
years, has given much satisfaction, and the adoption of the Primary Arithmetic, so 
soon after its issue, shows the estimation in which these books are held. 


A LETTER from Dr. Dio Lewis, dated May 20th., was received too late for ad- 
mission into our last number. We will therefore state that his \Vormal Institution 
Sor Physical Education will be opened on July 4th, to which ladies and gentlemen 
will be admitted. The course will continue nine weeks, and will consist of lessons 
in Gymnastics, and a regular course of lectures upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene 
and Gymnastics, by Messrs. Thomas H. Hoskins, M. D.; Josiah Curtis, M. D.; 
Walter Channing, M. D.; and Dio Lewis, M. D. Besides the services of these 
distinguished gentlemen, those of several other distinguished thinkers of New 
England have been secured for a course on the Philosophy of Education, The 
class will also be taught the principles of the “Swedish Movement Cure.” 

Each, pupil on being received into the Institute, will be critically examined with 
reference to strength, form, and health; and any deficiency thus disclosed will be at 
once placed under the most thorough treatment, for the double purpose of illus- 
trating the process of such treatment, and of more fully preparing the pupil him- 
self for the duties of his profession. 

Tickets for the course $75.00; Matriculation fee $5.00; Diploma $10.00. 
Ladies will be charged twenty-five per cent. less than these prices. The Board of 
Directors numbers twenty-eight gentlemen, many of whom stand foremost in this 
Commonwealth, by their position and learning. Address: T. C. Severance, Secre- 
tary, Bank of the Republic, Boston. 


THE examinations of the State Normal Schools will occur during the present 
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month, as follows: Framingham, Monday and Tuesday, July 8 and 9; Bridgewater, 
Monday and Tuesday, July 22 and 23; Salem, Wednesday and Thursday, July 
24 and 25; Westfield, Monday and Tuesday, July 29 and 30. The friends of 
education are cordially invited to attend. 


BRIDGEWATER NorMAL ScHoo..— The plan for the new school building has 
been adopted and the contract made. The builder engages to have the “ enlarge- 
ment ” complete before the opening of the fall term. The work was begun some 
two weeks since, and the excavations for the foundation are nearly completed. 

ConneEcTICUT. — From the last Annual Report of David N. Camp, Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, we learn that there are at present in the State 1785 pub- 
lic Schools, (5 high, 148 graded, 1632 mixed district schools,) 3 colleges for males, 
1 for females, the Connecticut Literary Institution, 13 academies, 288 private 
schools and seminaries; 7 professional schools, (3 theological, 1 law, 1 medical, 1 
state normal, 1 polytechnic) ; the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
School for Imbeciles, and the State Reform School. 

During the past year 44 new school-houses have been erected, at a cost of 
$60,076, many internal improvements have been introduced, and the rate bill sys- 
tem seems to be waning. The school population amounts to 108,389; and the 
number of pupils was 74,387 in winter, 63,461 in summer. Male teachers in win- 
ter, 1,010; in summer, 206; female teachers in winter, 901; in summer, 1,716. 
Average wages of the former, per month, including board, $31,20; of the latter, 
$17,34. School Fund, $2,050,460. 

Onto. — At the close of the last session of the General Assembly, a vigorous 
effort was made to reduce the State levy for schools to one mill. A bill to that 
effect, under the intense war pressure, passed the Senate, but the House, by a de- 
cisive vote, amended the Senate bill, by restoring the four-tenths of a mill, and the 
Senate was obliged to recede from its position. This action affords a marked con- 
trast to that of Missouri. Ohio refuses to despoil the souls of her children, even to 
evince her patriotism, while the legislature of Missouri has appropriated her schoo] 
fund to arm the State and hoist the flag of secession. ‘fhe public schools of St- 
Louis have been closed in consequence. 

The June number of the Ohio Educational Monthly furnishes a list of teachers 
who have left the school-room and fill now in the army positions as lieutenants, 
captains, colonels, and brigadier-generals. It is to be hoped that they will prove 
effective assistant teachers of General Scott, in giving Jefferson Davis &.Co. a few 
lessons in Geography, Political Economy, and on the Constitution of the United 
States, 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The school department of this State has done another for- 
ward step in the right direction. After the first of June, all applicants for teach- 
ers’ certificates shall be examined in the theory as well as the practice of teaching. 
This provision will drive out of the school-room many who have labored under the 
mistake that teaching requires neither peculiar talent nor especial preparation, It 
will effect many who hitherto have pursued teaching as a temporary business, a 
mere stepping-stone to another, to them more important, calling. Such teachers 
lack singleness of purpose, and that zeal which alone secures success in life. Havy- 
ing a term’s work of study to accomplish, or make good the time in the study of 
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law or medicine, they have neither time nor ability to do full justice to the schools, 
however well qualified they may be in a literary point of view. Their attention 
out of school hours, and many of their thoughts while employed in the school- 
room, will be devoted to their professional studies. A professional teacher, who, 
during his vacation, should practice law or medicine, would justly be called a quack 
or an intruder. And why should not the same term be applied to men who, with- 
out preparation, engage in teaching, merely to earn some money ? 


Rev. SAMUEL FINDLEY’s Educator commences the third volume under the 
name of “ The Pennsylvania Teacher ;” and the June number is a gem of its 
kind. It is to be hoped that educational journals which now sail on troubled 
waters, will ride out the storm, and bear up many a fainting heart. 


InpIANA. — The Normal School and“ The Normal” at Kokomo, have been 
suspended till September. Mr, Baldwin, the Principal and Editor, with many of 
the students, have joined the army and gone to Virginia, 


MINNESOTA. — The legislature at its late session has adopted a new school sys- 
tem, with the following principal features : 


Each civil township is declared a school district, subject to division into sub- 
districts. The Supervisors of each township are constituted a Board of Trustees 
for the schoo] district, with the general charge of educational affairs within their 
jurisdiction. The township clerk and treasurer are ez-officio clerk and treasurer of 
the school district. Any two of the Board constitute a business quorum. They 
have power to contract debts and receive donations. In them is vested the title 
: all school houses, libraries, apparatus, etc., which may be acquired by the sub- 

istricts. 

Each sub-district has three directors and a clerk. The Board have the control 
of the school property, in one sense, as agents for the township Board. They locate 
and erect school houses, and perform many duties incident to the loca] interests. 

The township Board employ and pay all teachers. They also appoint a Super- 
intendent, whose duty it is to visit every school in the district at least once a term. 
He has power to grant certificates and to cancel them for non-professional conduct 
or other satisfactory reasons. He may also apportion the scholars of a discontin- 
ued school to other districts. His salary is $1 per day. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is required to visit each of the 
six judicial districts and hold a Teachers’ Institute, each of not less than six days 
duration, every year. 

By the “ Enabling Act,” under which Minnesota was organized, the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections of every township, or one-eighteenth of the entire territory, 
was set apart for school purposes. This is twice the proportion devoted to educa- 
tion in any other State. In some of the older Northwestern States, their school 
lands have been squandered, or sold at the government price. In this State, pro- 
vision has been made for their appraisal, none to be sold at Jess than the appraisal, 
nor at less than $7 per acre. Sales are to take place during the latter part of the 
current year. It is expected that many sections will realize a much higher price 
than the minimum figures. This will soon make the schools of the State free, 
and place them in an easy and prosperous condition, without taxation. 

At present, the county Supervisors are directed to assess 4 of one per cent. upon 
all the property of their counties, for the payment of teachers’ wages, to be distrib- 
uted to the sub-districts in proportion to the persons between 5 and 21 years of 
age in the county. Sub-Districts make up deficiencies, when they occur, by a tax. 
All other schoo] moneys are distributed in like manner. 

An Agricultural College is organized at Glencoe, from which much good is an- 


ticipated. 
The sub-district trustees, after receiving the approbation of the district, may 
devote $20 per year for the purchase of apparatus. 
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The State Board of Normal Instruction are directed to select a list of text-books 
for the schools, which selected list shall be binding on all School Boards, Superin- 
dents, and Teachers. The selection is to be made the present summer, and to be 
in force for five years. — Iowa Instructor. 


CALIFORNIA. — From the tenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of San Francisco, for the year 1860, which was kindly sent to us by 
Mr. A. of R., we gather the following items. 

Of 9,025 children between the ages of four and eighteen years, 7,858 have at- 
tended schools. Deducting from the rest 600, who stay at home on account of 
their tender years, leaves only 567 of a proper age who stay away from school. k 
5743 pupils have been instructed in public institutions, which are divided into 1 
high, 8 grammar, 6 intermediate, 11 primary, 1 mixed colored, 1 Chinese, and 2 
evening schools, These pupils were born in 34 different States of the Union, and 4 
35 foreign countries, representing the different elements of society from the highest 
type of modern civilization, to the lowest grade of pagan idolatry and superstition. 
The total expenditures were $156,549. The teachers draw their salaries only 
while actually engaged in teaching, which averages about ten months during the 
year. Their compensation is at present, High School, $250 to $100; Grammar 
Schools, $200 to $85; Primary Departments, $100 to $85; teachers in the other 
schools, or teachers of separate branches, $100 to $30 per month. 

With regard to school architecture, the report says: “The sliding and folding 
doors, which divide the recitation rooms, have not met with that favor and success 
which was claimed by those who advocated their introduction. They do not suf- 
ficiently impede the passage of sound from the adjoining rooms, which produces 
disorder and confusion, especially during concert exercises. In the primary depart- 
ment, where the teaching should be by familiar conversation, these sliding and 
folding doors are a great convenience; but in the grammar department, where the 
scholars require order and quietness to think, study, and reflect, they are 
objectionable.” 

This able report of Superintendent Denman, contains in the appendix the or- 
ganization of the schools, the by-laws and rules of the Board of Education, and a 
digest of general laws, regulating the school department. 

































Orecon. — We are glad to learn that Rev. Mr. Marsh, President of Oregon 
College, has succeeded in raising $20,000 for the institution over which he presides. 
He is now on his way home. 










Tue letter A seems to meet with strange treatment from some of our 
English friends. For instance, the barber, in the cholera season, tells his 
customer that “the cholera is in the Aair.” His customer expresses his 
astonishment at such intelligence, and is somewhat alarmed. The barber, 
seeing his mistake, explains that he does not mean “the ’air of the ’ead, 
but the Aair of the hatmosphere.” An English lady, who has just called 
upon a friend, says she went to a “very queer ’ouse. It had an ’all right 
through the middle of it, and a hell on each end.” 
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SCORN NOT THE LOWLY. 


There ’s many a gem unpolished, 
And many a star unknown — 

Many a bright bud perished, 
Neglected and alone. 


When, had a word been spoken, 
In a kindly, gentle tone, 

The bud had bloomed unbroken — 
The gem had graced a throne ! 


Then, oh, scorn not the lowly, 
Nor do him any wrong, 

Lest thou crush an impulse holy, 
Or blight a soul of song! 


— Merry’s Museum. 





BOOK NOTICES 


INTELLECTUAL AND Mora CULTURE IN OUR PusBLic Scnoots. By Rev. David 
— A. M., South Scituate, Mass. Boston: John M. Whittemore & Co. 
An address, which was delivered before the Alumni of Harmony Academy, 

(Mass.) and is reprinted from the July number of the Boston Review. We thank 

the author for what he has said, and for the manner in which he has spoken. May 

many teachers read this reprint and profit by it. 


Tue New AMERICAN CycLopa@pIA. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Twelve of the promised fifteen or sixteen volumes of this popular work are now 
issued. In all that goes to make up a dictionary of facts, it is superior to any sim- 
ilar work. In its treatment of the more critical subjects, such as biographical, the- 
ological, and religious, it is fair and full, but it is in its nice topical perspective 
that it is a wonderful work. This is the special and responsible duty of the edi- 
tors themselves, and the result shows their skill in this department of literary 
labor. No author is allowed to ride his hobby too far into the foreground; they 
judiciously modify, so as to save at the same time the spirit of the contribution and 
the harmony of the work. 

We think they ought to be recognized as educational works by every teacher in 
the land. They will certainly be abroad, and with or without us will do much 
towards shaping the views, and moulding the characters of the next generation. 
We are ourselves already under such professional obligations to these volumes, for 
their fresh and positive information on history, geography, and especially American 
biography, that we desire to make our acknowledgements with a personal and 
greatful emphasis. 





